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History 


-  ..  .  -  in  the  adjoining  irrigation  company, 
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wn  off  in  narrow  parallel  streams  between 

ge  orchard,  for  example,  that  is  to  be  irri- 

lt  in  an  even  flood,  if  it  is  an  alfalfa  patch.     Six 

s  the  maximum  number  of  times,  and  many 

sar<  -nly  twice.     The  time  between  irriga- 

ns  is  .:  to  an  occasional  use  of  the  cultivator,  which  is  a 

ssai  met  of  the   irrigation  system  of  agriculture.     By 

keep::  of  the  ground  constantly  stirred  up,  so  that  it 

is  not  allowed  to  cake  and  harden,  the  moisture  is  made  to  last 

longer,  and  to  bring  the  best  results  to  the  growth  on  which  it  has 

been  applied. 

The  agricultural  beginning  of  this  region  was  the 
raising  of  stock  for  hides  and  tallow,  and  prior 
to  1880  the  southern  end  of  the  State  was  gener- 
allv  called  the  "cow  counties."     Horticulture 
began  in  the  early  seventies,  but  it  was  not  until  about  1885,  the 
time  of  the  great  "  boom  "  in  real  estate,  that  the  semi-tropic  pro- 
began  to  take  on  commercial  proportions.    The  growing  of 
cereals,  which  had  succeeded  the  era  of  stock-raising,  has  been 
greatlv  diminished  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  by  the  taking  up 
of  nearly  all  the  best  lands  to  be  used  for  horticulture;  but  in  nor- 
mal  years,  i.  e.,  when  the  rainfall  approaches  the  sixteen-inch 
^'e,  about  half  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  barley  are  har- 
vested in  this  region.     The  former  is  worked  into  flour  in  the 
>cal  mills,  and  the  latter  is  either  exported  or  is  used  for  stock  in 
The  place  of  oats.     Much  of  the  barley  is  cut  when  dry  and  used 
for  haw     Straw  in  the  East  is  devoid  of  nutriment,  but  California 
-  grow  fat  on  barley  cut  with  the  heads  on.     Corn  is  raised 
in  quantities,  particularly  on  the  moist  lands  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  counties,  and  is  fed  to  hogs  that  are  grown  for  the  local 
market.     It  must  be  remembered  that  Southern  California  con- 
tains over  300,000  people,   and   a  considerable  amount  of  farm 
produce  is  needed  for  their  supply. 

Cattle  are  kept  for  dairy  purposes  and  for  meat,  although  most 
of  the  latter  commodity  is  shipped  from  Arizona  and  the  East. 
The  even  temperatures  and  the  absence  of  blizzards  make  this  the 
ideal  country  for  the  raising  of  stock,  and  many  of  the  famous 
race-horses  of  the  country  are  wintered  in  this  climate.  The  prin- 
cipal forage  plant  is  the  alfalfa,  which  grows  continuously  with- 
out being  reseeded,  and  yields  five  or  six  crops  a  year.  It  will 
supp  ■-  to  the  acre. 

The  business  of  general  farming  is  certainly 
Local  Demands   one  that  is  not  overdone  in  California,  and 

the  great  need  of  the  State  is  for  thrifty 
for  Produce  fe         ,        .„  .   .  „  ,  .       , 

farmers  who  will  take  small  tracts  and  cul- 

:  them  to  the  full  extent  of  their  productiveness.     Shiftless 
farming  does  not  pay  in  Southern  California  any  better  than  it  does 
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elsewhere,  but  intelligent  farming  can  be  depended  upon  to  always 
yield  a  fair  income.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  contains  100,000  pop- 
ulation all  the  year  round,  and  to  these  must  be  added  8,000  to 
15,000  tourists  during  the  season  of  cold  weather  in  the  East. 
These  are  people  who  are  accustomed  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of 
life,  and  there  is  always  a  good  demand  in  the  local  market  for 
tine  vegetables,  and  for  the  better  class  of  farm  products.  Certain 
varieties  of  vegetables  are  raised  for  export  to  the  East  —  celery, 
for  example,  of  which  over  1,000  carloads  are  produced  every  year 
in  the  peat  lands  of  Orange  County.  This  latter  industry  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  is  an  illustration  of  the  number  of  undevel- 
oped resources  that  the  country  presents.  Ten  years  ago,  no  one 
thought  of  growing  celery  for  export;  now  the  income  of  th& 
growers  of  one  small  section  is  about  $250,000  a  year  from  that  one 
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commodity.  Small  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  and  loganberries, 
and  guavas,  are  grown  both  for  the  local  market  and  for  export. 
There  are  numerous  canneries  and  fruit-preserving  factories, 
where  products  of  this  class  are  worked  up  in  various  ways. 

The    demand    for  poultry    and    eggs    is 

The  Different  usually    greater    than    the    supply,   and 

f  _,  chicken  ranches,  when  judiciously  man- 

Kmds  ot  farming    aged>  are  invariably  profitable.    To  the 

man  with  small  capital  there  is  no  better  opportunity  afforded 
anywhere  in  the  country  than  in  general  farming  in  Southern 
California,  within  reach  of  a  good  local  market.  At  the  time  of 
the  "boom,"  the  country  filled  «ip  with  people  who  undertook  to 
farm  with  no  previous  experience  in  the  business,  and  as  was  nat- 
ural, there  were  some  failures.  The  large  occasional  profit 
achieved  in  special  lines  of  horticulture  tempted  many  to  abandon 
what  should  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  farming  business, 
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viz.,  that  the  farmer  should  insure  himself  and  his  family  against 
disaster  by  raising  the  products  that  are  needed  on  his  own  table. 
The  Eastern  agriculturist  does  not  expect  to  buy  meat  and  vege- 
tables and  butter  and  food  for  his  horses,  but  the  California  farmer 
frequently  does  that.  California  is  a  big  State,  and  its  people  are 
inclined  to  have  large  ideas  —  too  large  at  times  for  them  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  small  things.  The  climate  may  be  in  some 
measure  to  blame,  that,  by  its  very  softness  and  beneficence, 
tempts  people  who  would  elsewhere  expect  to  work  hard  for  a 
living,  here  to  take  things  rather  easily.  This  is,  moreover,  a 
new  country,  and  in  many  respects  not  much  advanced  beyond  the 
experimental  stage.  The  man  who  goes  about  Southern  Califor- 
nia asking  the  question:  Does  general  farming  pay?  will  prob- 
ably be  surprised  at  the  contradictory  answers  that  he  receives. 
He  will  be  told  in  some  places  that  the  succession  of  dry  seasons 
that  befell  the  years  1897-8-9  drove  many  people  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  he  will  find  that  the  farmers  who  had 
the  foresight  to  provide  themselves  with  water,  or  who  sank  wells 
and  developed  it,  found  the  dry  years  most  profitable  of  all,  by 
reason  of  the  advance  in  the  price  of  their  products.  He  will  find, 
moreover,  that  many  people  actually  contend  that  the  long  dry 
time  was  a  benefit  to  the  country,  for  it  led  to  the  development  of 
water  enough  to  irrigate  500,000  acres  of  land  that  previously  had 
been  dependent  upon  the  uncertainty  of  rain.  He  will  meet 
people  who  assure  him  that  even  if  one  manages  to  raise  a  crop  in 
this  country,  there  is  no  market  for  the  product,  and  these,  he  will 
observe,  are  the  people  that  persist  in  "  putting  all  their  eggs  in 
one  basket,"  and  perhaps  the  wrong  variety  at  that.  Others  will 
assure  him  that  the  prices  of  land  in  Southern  California  are  so 
high  that  a  man  of  small  means  has  no  chance  whatever,  and  with 
these  people  he  will  be  disposed  to  agree  at  first,  until  he  learns 
that  there  are  new  tracts  of  land  constantly  being  opened  at  low 
rates  and  easy  terms,  where  he  can  begin  at  the  bottom,  as  others 
have  done,  and  learns  also  that  the  profits  of  a  few  average  good 
years  will  probably  pay  back  the  original  purchase  price,  even  in 
the  most  expensive  localities.  But  che  wise  man  and  the  brave  man 
who  is  searching  for  his  opportunity  in  life,  is  not  interested  in  fail- 
ures nor  affected  by  them.  He  looks  about  for  successes;  if  they  are 
to  be  found  in  reasonable  numbers,that  is  all  the  evidence  he  wants 
that  there  is  an  opening  for  him.  Let  all  the  failures  be  entered 
up  that  ignorance,  incompetence,  indolence,  or  bad  luck  (which 
must  be  acknowledged  as  an  occasional  factor  in  human  affairs) 
may  have  caused  in  Southern  California;  let  the  worst  that  has 
come  to  pass  in  all  this  period  of  experiment  be  admitted  without 
question  and  there  still  remains  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  success  and  of  profit.  New  forms  of  agricultural  industry  are 
constantly  springing  up  and  securing  a  foothold  on  a  basis  of  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  returns.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  pop- 
ulous regions  has  not  diminished  during  the  severe  and  extraordi- 
nary test  of  the  dry  years  that  have  just  closed,  but  rather  has 
advanced.  The  banks  in  the  agricultural  sections  show  a  steady 
increase  of  deposits,  and  prosperity  has  held  its  own  even  under 
conditions  that  are  undoubtedly  the  hardest  this  section  is  likely 
ever  to  be  called  upon  to  bear. 
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Among  the  comparatively  new  industries  of 
Raising  the  country  is  that  of  the  sugar  beet.      There 

Suffar  Beets     are  three  factories  in  Southern  California— one 

at  Chino  in  San  Bernardino  County,  one  at 
Oxnard  in  Ventura  County,  and  one  at  Alamitos  in  Orange 
County.  Over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  sugar  is  manufactured 
even  in  dry  years,  and  a  large  part  of  this  money  is  paid  to  the 
growers  of  the  beets.  This  is  a  form  of  industry,  which,  like  many 
others  in  California,  is  a  combination  of  manufacturing  and  agri- 
culture, and  is  only  at  its  beginning.  The  climate  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  beets,  and  in  time  numbers  of  factories 
will  be  erected  in  this  region. 


The  Citrus 
Fruits 


VEGETABLES  BETWEEN  THE  TREES. 

Of  the  horticultural  products  of  Southern 
California,  the  foremost  is  the  orange.  The 
conditions  that  are  needed  for  the  successful 
production  of  the  orange  and  of  the  lemon  are 
almost  exactly  the  same,  and  similar  methods  of  planting  and 
cultivation,  packing  and  marketing  are  used  for  both.  For  that 
reason  the  two  may  be  treated  as  one,under  the  general  name  of  cit- 
rus fruit.  Several  other  fruits  of  less  importance  belonging  to  the 
citrus  family  are  also  grown,  one  of  which,  the  grape-fruit  or 
pomelo,  is  now  assuming  commercial  proportions.  The  citron- 
of-commerce,  so-called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  citron  melon,  is 
produced  on  a  limited  scale  in  response  to  a  demand  that  is 
steadily  increasing. 

The  citrus  fruits  were  introduced  into  Southern  California 
more  than  a  century  ago,  by  the  Mission  Fathers,  who  brought 
them  from  Spain.  Cultivation  for  export  was  not  attempted  until 
the  early  seventies,  and  even  as  late  as  1886,  the  total  export  prod- 
uct was  only   150,000  boxes,  or  500  carloads.     In  the  years  from 
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to  189s  a  vast  amount  of  planting  took  place,  and  the  trees  are 
now  all  coming  into  Eruitfulness.  The  crop  of  1900  was  18,000  car- 
leads,  or  6,000,000  boxes,  of  which  about  85  per  cent  was  oranges,  and 
1  ;  per  cent  lemons.  The  price  which  it  was  estimated  this  crop 
brought  to  the  growers  amounted  to  something  over  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  present  crop,  1901,  is  considerably  larger, 
but,  not  being  sent  to  market  under  as  favorable  conditions  as 
existed  a  year  ago,  it  will  probably  not  bring  as  large  returns, 
although  the  gross  amount  will  be  enormous. 

Oranges  are  shipped  East  from  Southern  Cali- 
The  Orange  fornia  every  day  in  the  year,  the  smallest  num- 
Season  ber  of  carloads  in  any  one  day  being  perhaps 

three  or  four,  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  The  active  harvesting  of  the  crop  be  ins  about  the 
middle  of  November,  and  is  at  its  highest  during  January,  Febru-  ! 
ary,  and  March.  In  those  months  the  average  shipment  is  over 
150  carloads  a  day.  The  industry  affords  employment  to  a  small 
army  of  pickers  and  packers,  and  provides  a  great  deal  of  freight 
for  the  railways,  whereby  their  help  must  be  increased.  It  is  one 
of  the  corner-stones  of  the  prosperity  of  Southern  California.   * 

Oranges  and  lemons  are  grown  in  all  the  seven  coun- 
Orange  ties,  but  four-fifths  of  the  entire  crop  is  produced  in  a 
Lands       piece  of  land  about  fifty  miles  square,  in  Los  Angeles, 

Orange,  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino  counties. 
There  are,  in  all,  less  than  60,000  acres,  or  100  square  miles  demoted 
to  this  fruit.  The  product  averages  now  a  half  a  carload  to  the 
acre  of  bearing  trees,  but  as  the  trees  grow  older  the  average 
increases.  The  essentials  of  successful  citrus  culture  are  a  soil  of 
sandy  loam,  fairly  rich  and  deep,  a  location  on  a  gentle,  even 
slope,  where  irrigation  is  easy  and  frost  rare,  plenty  of  water 
that  may  be  relied  upon  through  wet  and  dry  years  alike,  some 
experience,  or  else  the  ability  to  acquire  quickly  the  experience 
of  others,  a  good  deal  of  patience,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
industry.  The  orange  ranches  vary  in  size  from  ten  acres  to 
forty.  The  latter  area  is  all  that  one  man  can  take  care  of  with 
the  help  of  one  farm  hand.  Less  than  ten  acres  can  not  be  de- 
pended upon  for  a  sufficient  income,  although  there  are  instances 
of  five-acre  tracts  that  have  through  careful  cultivation  yielded 
large  returns.  The  land  will  cost  all  the  way  from  $100  to  $300  an 
acre,  bare  of  trees.  The  lower-priced  land  is  situated  in  new 
localities,  where  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits  may  be  more  or  less 
of  an  experiment,  or  it  may  not  be  as  pleasantly  located  for  living 
in,  nor  as  favorably  arranged  for  the  production  and  marketing 
of  the  fruit,  as  the  higher-priced  land.  The  quality  of  soil,  possi- 
bility of  frost,  reliability  of  water  right,  expense  of  clearing  and 
leveling,  and  the  reputation  of  the  product  of  neighboring  locali- 
ties, are  all  elements  that  enter  into  the  price  of  orange  land. 

Many  of  the  orchards  now  in  bearing  are  seed- 
The  Varieties  lings,  i.  e.,  trees  grown  direct  from  the  seed, 
of  Oranges  but  no  one  now  puts  in  anything  but  budded 
stock,  which  is  to  be  had  from  the  nurseries  at 
about  fifty  cents  a  tree.  The  favorite  variety  is  the  Washington 
navel,  which  bears  profitably  in  its  fifth  year  from  setting  out, 
and  produces  large  seedless  fruit.  The  only  other  variety  that  is 
now  extensively  set  out  is  the  Valencia  Late,  which  comes  into 
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bearing  after  the  navels  are  exhausted,  and  supplies  the  demand 
for  oranges  in  summer.  The  care  of  an  orange  orchard  consists 
chiefly  of  irrigation  and  cultivation.  The  water  is  let  in  on  the 
trees  about  six  times  a  year,  the  amount  and  frequency  depend- 
ing somewhat  upon  the  natural  rainfall.  A  constant  disturbance 
of  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  the  cultivator  is  necessary  to 
insure  proper  growth  and  fruitage.  After  the  trees  begin  to  bear, 
fertilizing  and  fumigation  are  required,  else  the  soil  weakens  and 
the  trees  become  infected  with  scale.  An  orange  orchard  in  good 
bearing  is  worth  at  least  $1,000  an  acre,  and  the  chances  are  it  will 
have  cost  its  owner  a  large  part  of  that  sum,  counting  the  original 
cost  of  the  land,  its  preparation,  the  cost  of  the  trees  and  the  care 
of  them  through  a  period  of  years,  and  finally  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  during  the  time  it  lies  idle.  But  the  returns  from 
the  industry  justify  a  capitalization  considerably  over  $1,000  an 
acre.  There  has  been,  it  is  true,  a  great  variation  in  the  profits 
of  orange  growing  from  year  to  year  during  the  past  decade,  and 
there  is  always  variation  as  between  localities  and  individuals. 
There  are  some  men  who  manage  to  market  their  crops  year  after 
year  on  favorable  figures,  whether  the  Eastern  market  is  good  or 
bad.  Their  neighbors  usually  say  that  these  men  are  "lucky," 
but  a  little  study  into  their  methods  usually  reveals  the  industry 
and  good  judgment  on  which  their  luck  is  based.  Then  there  are 
localities  that  are  immune  from  frost,  whose  fruit  has  the  same 
high  grade  year  after  year.  It  is  always  in  demand  at  good  prices. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  is  not  to  be  judged,  however,  by  a  few 
favorable  instances,  but  by  the  general  average.  The  year  1900 
may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  favorable  season.  Knowing  the 
total  number  of  boxes  sold  in  the  Eastern  market,  and  their  aver- 
age price,  and  having  a  record  of  the  number  of  acres  on  which 
the  crop  was  grown,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the  aver- 
age gross  returns  —  which  in  that  year  ran  over  $300  an  acre,  rep- 
resenting a  profit  of  $250  an  acre.  On  that  year  there  was  no  frost 
anywhere  in  Southern  California,  the  crop  ripened  gradually,  and 
it  was  marketed  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  years  when  the  frost  destroyed  a 
large  part  of  the  crop,  and  demoralized  the  selling  price  of  the 
remainder;  and  there  were  years  when  defective  methods  of  mar- 
keting brought  the  returns  to  the  grower  down  to  an  insignificant 
sum.  A  large  part  of  the  crop  is  now  handled  through  an  organi- 
zation of  the  fruit  growers  themselves,  and  it  is  delivered  to  the 
Eastern  market  gradually,  and  in  accordance  with  its  power  to 
absorb.  Nevertheless,  although  this  difficulty  is  removed,  the 
orange  business  is  like  all  other  forms  of  human  enterprise,  it  has 
elements  of  uncertainty  that  seem  unavoidable,  and  that  must  be 
reckoned  upon  to  reduce  the  average  returns.  To  say  that  the 
majority  of  the  well-managed  orange  orchards  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, that  have  been  in  bearing  continuously  for  the  past  ten 
years,  have  averaged  a  net  profit  of  from  $125  to  $175  an  acre  dur- 
ing that  period,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  condition  of  this  industry. 

Another  branch  of  horticulture  that  is  quite  as 
The  English  profitable  as  the  orange,  but  which,  like  the 
Walnut  orange,  calls  for  considerable  capital  and  some 

time  of  waiting,  is  the  English  walnut.  The 
gross  value  of  this  product  in  Southern  California  aggregates 
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annually.    The  trees  do  not  come  into  bearing  until 

year  Erom  setting  out,  and  throe  or  four 

ted  to  that  before  the  orchard  becomes  profit- 

-.  -year-old  walnut  orchard  comes  as  near  being  an 

■  thing  short  of  a  United  States  bond  can 

-  aever  boon  a  failure  of  the  crop,  and  the  market  is 

The  walnut  requires  but  little  care,  and  in 

[t  yields  over  $zoo  an  acre. 

olive  orchards  have  boon  planted  in  South- 

fornia,    and  in    some   instances  they  have 

Pr<K  rod  to  be  a  source  of  regular  profit,  particularly 

where  the  growers  have  converted  the  crop  into  an 

oil  of  superior  merit.     This,  however,  is  a  branch  of  horticulture 

11  in  an  experimental  stage,  for  the  reason  that  the 

live  has  not.  as  yet,  achieved  commercial  success  in 


WALNUT  ORCHARD 

the  Eastern  States.     It  is  infinitely  richer  and  more  palatable  than 

.ported  green  olive,  and  people  who  have  once  learned  to 

like  the  California  article  never  return  to  the  European.     There  is 

no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  final  outcome,  and  the  olive  orchards 

•f  Southern  California  must  some  day  become  highly  profitable. 

Deciduous  Kruits       The    deciduous    fruit    industry    of  this 

....  ,  region   has   met    with  reverses    during 

and  \\  ine  Grapes       .*  a  .    •  "s      ," 

the  dry  years,  as  many  of  the  orchards 

set  to  this  product  possesstd  no  water 

rights,   but    with    ample   rainfall,   there  is  no  reason  why  this 

line  of  horticulture,   which  was  once  highly  profitable,   should 

not   again    enjoy    prosperity.     There    are    numerous   canneries 


Miscellaneous 


Oil  and  Other 


scattered  about  Southern  California,  and  the  dried  product, 
in  normal  years,  commands  a  fair  price.  The  chief  difficulty 
with  California  dried  fruit  has  been  that  too  large  a  percent- 
age of  the  product  has  been  of  an  inferior  grade.  The  or  char- 
dists  who  raise  only  the  best  varieties,  and  who  exercise 
great  care  in  the  drying  and  packing  of  their  fruit,  usually  find 
no  trouble  in  disposing  of  their  crop  at  fair  rates,  while  poor  fruit 
will  not  sell  sometimes  at  any  price.  Grapes  are  raised  in  South- 
ern California  for  the  table,  for  raisins  (to  a  limited  extent),  and 
for  manufacture  into  wine.  All  varieties  of  wine  are  made,  the 
total  value  of  the  annual  product  amounting  to  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars,  but  the  sweet  wines,  such  as  port 
and  angelica,  are  the  best  known. 

Southern  California  exports  over  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  beans  every  year.  These 
are  grown  principally  in  Ventura  County,  on 
lands  that  cost  from  $30  to  $100  an  acre.  The 
beans  that  supply  the  city  of  Boston  come  principally  from  this 
section.  Sheep  are  raised  in  the  mountains,  and  the  wool  clip 
amounts  to  something  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually. 
In  years  of  good  rainfall  there  is  a  large  export  of  honey.  The 
total  product  of  butter  and  cheese  is  estimated  at  $600,000,  and  of 
eggs  and  poultry  at  about  the  same  figure.  Miscellaneous  vege- 
tables are  exported  to  the  amount  of  about  $325,000  annually. 

Although  Southern  California  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  country,  it  possesses  a  wonder- 
Minerals  ful  variety  of  other  interests,  some  of  which 

are  of  great  importance.  It  produces  gold 
and  silver  to  the  value  of  over  six  millions  of  dollars  every  year, 
borax  valued  at  $1,150,000,  asphaltum  $425,000,  and  salt  and  lead 
$150,000.  Some  coal  of  an  inferior  quality  is  mined.  But  the  most 
important  mineral  product  of  the  region,  and  the  one  which,  dur- 
ing the  last  two  or  three  years,  has  excited  a  lively  degree  of 
interest  all  over  the  Union,  is  petroleum,  of  which  over  four  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  a  year  is  now  produced.  Here  is  an  industry 
of  almost  unlimited  possibility,  that  is  only  at  its  beginning.  Oil 
has  been  produced  in  limited  quantities  in  Southern  California 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  but  the  development  did  not  begin  in 
earnest  until  about  four  years  ago.  Now  there  are  thousands  of 
wells  in  operation,  scattered  through  all  the  southern  counties, 
but  centering  chiefly  in  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura.  The  product 
is  a  heavy  oil,  with  an  asphaltum  base,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
fuel  in  its  crude  or  natural  state.  It  sells  at  from  75  cts.  to  $1.20  a 
barrel,  and  is  used  by  nearly  all  the  factories,  and  to  a  consider- 
able extent  on  the  railway  lines.  The  price  of  coal  in  Southern 
California  is  so  high  as  to  prove  a  serious  handicap  to  manufac- 
turing enterprises.  Oil  at  $1.00  a  barrel  is  about  equivalent  to 
coal  at  $4.00  a  ton,  and  fuel  on  these  terms  has  given  an  immediate 
impetus  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  region.  The' oil 
fields  provide  employment  for  numbers  of  men,  and  the  various 
lines  of  industry  that  are  related  to  this  development,  such  as 
machine  shops,  oil  refining,  oil  supplies,  and  the  dealing  in  oil 
properties  and  securities,  have  been  greatly  stimulated.  Many 
large  fortunes  have  been  made  in  this  business,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  most  attractive. 
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Heretofore  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Southern  California 
have  been  limited  to  the  lines  that  were  related  in  some  way  to 
the  agricultural  products,  such  as  fruit  canneries,  and  fruit  pre- 
serving establishments,  flouring  mills,  beet-sugar  factories, 
packinghouses,  fertilizer  factories,  olive  oil  mills,  etc.;  but  with 
the  advent  of  cheap  fuel,  a  disposition  to  branch  out  in  a  variety 
of  new  lines  is  evident.  The  long  distance  that  things  must  be 
hauled  from  the  East,  with  freight  rates  made  high  by  the  exces- 
sive grades,  and  the  unproductive  character  of  the  intermediate 
territory,  operates  in  favor  of  local  manufactures.  A  consider- 
able amount  of  building  is  steadily  going  on  in  this  region,  and 
the  brick  is  almost  entirely  of  local  make.  The  freedom  from 
frost  in  the  ground,  and  the  extensive  use  of  irrigation  water, 
makes  Southern  California  a  great  market  for  cement,  and  this 


PICKING  OLIVES. 

material  is  manufactured  here,  to  a  value  of  $175,000  annually. 
Recently  large  tile  works  have  started  into  operation  near  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  and  a  glass  factory  is  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. There  are  numerous  fish  canneries,  to  work  up  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  net  in  the  ocean. 

The  demand  for  labor  is  fairly  good,  although 
The  Demand  it  is  subject  to  the  same  variations  that  exist 
for  Labor  elsewhere.    Wages  are  about  the  ftne  as  in 

the  Eastern  States,  except  that  farm  hands 
receive  better  pay  here.  The  canneries  and  fruit  packing  estab- 
lishments employ  many  women  and  boys.  There  is  always  a 
considerable  amount  of  building  in  progress,  for  which  carpen- 
ters and  masons  are  in  good  demand.  There  is  one  line  of  work, 
however,  in  which  the  supply  frequently  exceeds  the  demand, 
and  that  is  clerking  and  general  office  work.  The  man  who  is 
willing  to  labor  with  his  hands  is  reasonably  sure  to  find  some- 
thing to  do  in  Southern  California,  and  even  if  he  is  entirely 


Southern  California 


Los  Angeles 


without  capital,  he  has  a  fair  chance  of  getting  on  in  this  region, 
but  the  man  in  search  of  a  "position"  in  a  store  or  office  finds 
himself  called  upon  to  compete  with  great  numbers  of  people 
who  have  come  to  this  climate  on  account  of  their  own  health  or 
that  of  some  member  of  their  family,  and  he  is  fortunate  if  he 
finds  employment. 

The  most  populous  county  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  Los  Angeles,  which  lies  in  the  center 
of  the  region,  touching  the  seaboard  with  about 
eighty  miles  of  coast.  It  is  about  forty  miles 
wide  by  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  contains  an  area  about  as 
large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Its  population  increased  from 
33,881  in  1880,  to  101,454  in  1890,  and  170,298  in  1900.  The  assessed 
valuation  of  the  property  is  $100,000,000. 

Across  the  center  of  the  county,  east  and  west,  runs  the  Sierra 
Madre  mountain  range  in  a  strip  about  twenty *ve  miles  wide. 
North  of  the  mountains  lies  the  section  known  as  the  Antelope 
Valley,  which  has  too  little  water  and  too  much  frost  for  growing 
itrus  fruit,  but  it  raises  some  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit  and  almonds 
and  grain.  South  of  the  mountain  range,  that  is  between  the 
mountains  and  the  ocean,  is  a  region  comprising  about  750,000 
acres  of  fine  arable  land,  most  of  which  is  well  supplied  with 
water  for  irrigation,  and  which  is  capable  of  supporting  an  agri- 
cultural population  of  half  a  million,  and  a  city  population  several 
times  as  great.  Los  Angeles  is  the  principal  city,  and  is  the 
metropolis  of  all  Southern  California.  It  is  the  second  city  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  with  a  population  of  over  100,000,  having  grown  in 
twenty  years  from  11,000  — one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
rapid  growth  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  American  cities.  It  is 
the  principal  wholesale  center  for  the  district  south  of  Bakers- 
field  to  the  Mexican  line,  and  eastward  into  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  There  are  many  manufacturing  enterprises  of  impor- 
tance in  Los  Angeles,  and  a  number  of  large  hotels,  at  which 
thousands  of  tourists  are  entertained  through  the  winter.  It  has 
many  miles  of  beautiful  homes,  where  people  of  comfortable 
incomes,  who  have  removed  to  Southern  California  to  avoid  the 
severe  Eastern  winters,  reside. 

Tli  V  '  '+  f  North  °f  k°s  Angeles  and  a  tew  miles  away, 
lies  the  famous  little  city  of  Pasadena,  at  the 
Los  Angeles  foot  of  the  mountains.  It  has  more  beautiful 
residences  than  any  other  place  of  similar 
size  on  the  continent.  Pomona  is  the  chief  town  of  the  prosperous 
agricultural  district  that  lies  to  the  east  of  Los  Angeles  city  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley.  San  Pedro,  which  is  twenty -two  miles  south 
of  Los  Angeles  on  the  sea-coast,  is  the  location  selected  by  the 
national  government  for  the  building  of  the  harbor,  through  which 
the  maritime  commerce  of  this  vicinity  will  be  transacted.  A 
huge  sea  wall  is  in  process  of  construction,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$3,000,000,  and  when  this  is  finished,  and  some  improvement  made 
of  the  interior  harbor,  on  which  the  Government  has  already  spent 
$900,000,  Los  Angeles  will  possess  one  of  the  best  harbors  to  be 
found  anywhere  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  Santa  Monica, 
Long  Beach,  and  Redondo  are  sea-side  resorts  in  this  county,  and 
twenty  miles  out  in  the  ocean  is  the  celebrated  island  resort  of 
Santa  Catalina. 
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Los  Angeles  County,  as  the  pop- 

\  eople  res  quoted  above  show,  are  largely 

of  the  Region    newcomers  from  the  Eastern  States.    Out  of 

sample,  4,000  come  from  llli- 
o   from  New  York.  4,500  from  Ohio,  3,000  from  Pennsyl- 

\  a.  and  a,ooo  from   Missouri.     The  voters  born 

,000,  and  those   from   Germany    2,000.     The 

S  is  small.      The  idea  that   many  people  in 

...  California  that  it  contains  a  large  Spanish 

Indians  are  so  rare  as  to  be  curiosities, 

gn  at  numbers  of  Chinamen,  although  Los  Angeles 

as  a  C  linat   wn,  consisting  of  several  blocks,  and  the  garden 

SS  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city  is  largely 

Chinamen.    • 

amber  of  Commerce  of  Los  Angeles  is  an  active  factor 

in   the   growth   and  development  of  this  region,  and  a  letter  o( 


LEMONS. 

inquiry  addressed  to  its  secretary  containing  postage,  will  bring 
the  writer  interesting  and  valuable  printed  matter. 

San  Diego  County  extends  clear  across  the  State, 
ban  Diego  wjth  a  little  more  of  ocean  frontage  than  Los 
County  Angeles  County.    The  mountains  run  parallel  with 

the  coast  and  extend  far  back  inland,  with  many 
broad  fertile  areas  of  mesa  or  tableland.  One  who  simply  trav- 
erses the  county  by  rail,  on  the  coast  line  of  the  Santa  Fe,  is 
likely  to  think  the  area  of  arable  land  is  limited,  but  if  he  will 
make  his -way  toward  the  interior  by  the  various  branch  lines,  or 
by  the  wagon  roads,  he  will  learn  that  San  Diego  possesses  a  large 
amount  of  back  country  that  is  suitable  for  all  lines  of  agricul- 
ture. Its  products  are  the  citrus  fruits,  nuts,  raisins,  deciduous 
fruits,  hay,  grain,  and  stock.      San  Diego  is  a  beautiful  city  of 
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about  ao,ooo  population,  on  one  of  the  finest  harbors  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  As  the  country  develops,  a  large  amount  of  business  will 
be  carried  on  through  this  harbor.  There  is  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  has  been  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
county. 

San  Diego  enjoys  the  Southern  California  climate  brought  to 
its  highest  perfection.  For  that  reason  it  is  the  favorite  resort  of 
winter  visitors,  and  of  invalids  in  search  of  health.  The  great 
hotel  at  Coronado  is  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  West,  and 
is  visited  by  thousands  of  people  every  winter.  This  county  con- 
tains a  large  area  of  undeveloped  land  of  excellent  quality  and  low 
price.  There  is  no  section  of  Southern  California  where  the  man 
who  lacks  capital,  and  is  compelled  to  begin  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder,  will  find  better  opportunities  than  in  San  Diego  County. 


Riverside 
County 


PICKING  THE    RAISIN  GRAPES. 

To  the  north  of  San  Diego  lies  the  county  of  River- 
side, which  contains  on  its  western  side  the  oldest 
and  most  famous  orange  district  to  be  found  in  the 
State— the  Riverside  district,  from  which  the  county 
takes  its  name.  The  colony  was  founded  in  1870,  and  the  land, 
which  was  then  a  barren  mesa,  was  purchased  for  $3.50  an  acre. 
Water  was  put  on  the  lands,  and  they  were  planted  to  oranges. 
Here  the  famous  Washington  navel  orange  had  its  beginning,  an 
importation  from  Brazil.  The  city  of  Riverside,  which  is  the 
center  of  the  district,  now  has  a  population  of  over  8,000  people, 
and  its  assessed  valuation  is  $5,500,000.  It  ships  between  4,000  and 
5,000  carloads  of  oranges  annually,  which  net  the  growers  about 
$2,000,000.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  city,  with  miles  of 
handsome  residences  and  highly  improved  grounds.  This  county 
contains,  besides  its  citrus  district,  a  considerable  area  of  excel- 
lent farming  land. 
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San  Bernardino 
County 


Orange 
County 


San  Bernardino  is  the  largest  county  in 
Southern  California,  and  although  it  con- 
tains a  great  expanse  of  desert  territory, 
its  western  end  is  highly  cultivated  and 
settled  with  a  prosperous  and  active  class  of  people.  It  is  bounti- 
fully supplied  with  water  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  great 
artesian  belt  that  underlies  this  section  of  Southern  California. 
It  produces  some  of  the  finest  oranges  grown  in  the  State,  as  well 
as  deciduous  fruits,  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  and  dairy  products.  Its 
chief  city  is  San  Bernardino,  with  a  population  of  7,000.  Redlands 
is  one  of  the  wonder  sights  of  California,  a  district  of  elegant 
homes  and  splendid  orange  orchards — all  the  work  of  the  past 
twelve  years.  San  Bernardino  County  is  rich  in  valuable  min- 
erals, and  its  mountains,  the  highest  in  Southern  California,  are 
full  of  scenic  wonders. 

Orange  County  is  the  smallest  of  the  seven,  but  con- 
tains neither  desert  nor  mountain  land.  It  produces 
grain,  stock,  oranges  and  lemons, walnuts,  sugar  beets, 
celery,  and  all  forms  of  vegetables,  and,  in  short,  about 
everything  that  is  grown  in  Southern  California.  It  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  agricultural  land  devoted  to  general  farming 
than  any  of  the  other  counties,  and  enjoys,  perhaps,  for  that  rea- 
son, an  even,  continuous  prosperity.  Its  principal  city  is  Santa 
Ana,  containing  5,000  people. 

Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties  are  on 
Ventura  and  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Los  Angeles.     Here 

o  ,  Rflfharfl  ^e  ramfaH  *s  larger  than  in  the  region  far- 
ther south,  and  hence  irrigation  is  less  prac- 
ticed. Deciduous  fruits,  the  apricot,  peach,  and  prune  are  grown 
to  advantage,  and  the  citrus  fruits  are  successful  in  the  more  shel- 
tered valleys.  Grain  and  alfalfa  are  grown,  and  stock  is  raised. 
The  great  bean  ranches  are  a  steady  source  of  profit  to  these  coun- 
ties. There  are  large  groves  of  walnuts,  and  the  sugar  beets 
cover  thousands  of  acres.  The  largest  sugar  factory  in  the  State 
is  located  at  Oxnard  in  Ventura  County.  The  northern  part  of 
Santa  Barbara  County  is  famous  for  its  dairy  products.  Both  of 
these  counties  produce  oil  in  considerable  quantities,  and  the 
development  in  this  line  is  proceeding  rapidly.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  low-priced  land  in  Ventura  County,  as  well  as  in  Santa 
Barbara,  and  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  general 
farming. 

The  principal  cities  of  this  region  are  Ventura,  which  is  a  ship- 
ping point  ci  some  magnitude,  and  Santa  Barbara,  which  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  famous  cities  of  California.  The  latter 
place  is  a  £reat  favorite  with  winter  visitors,  for  its  beauty  and 
for  its  historic  interest. 

Southern  California  is  traversed  in  all  directions 
To  Sum  Up  by  railway  lines,  the  total  mileage  being  over 
1,500,  or  five  to  each  1,000  of  population.  This  is 
a  larger  percentage  than  exists  in  any  State  in  the  East.  It  is 
connected  with  the  East,  not  only  by  the  Santa  Fe  transconti- 
nental line,  but  also  by  the  Sunset  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
which  runs  along  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Union  to  New 
Orleans,  and  the  Central  route,  which  connects  at  Ogden  with 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Rio  Grande. 
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The  man  who  proposes  to  locate  in  Southern  California,  and 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  that  it  affords  for  earning  a 
livelihood  in  the  comfortable  surroundings  of  a  warm  climate, 
should  begin  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  country  and  looking  the 
ground  over,  if  that  is  practicable,  but  in  any  event,  he  should 
not  buy  land  without  seeing  it,  nor  without  making  a  study  of 
the  conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  In  the  process  of  rapid 
development  and  settling  up  through  which  this  region  has 
passed,  and  is  still  passing,  it  was  inevitable  that  mistakes  should 
be  made,  and  certain  forms  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  should 
be  practiced.  If  every  settler  would  observe  the  same  caution 
in  the  purchase  of  land  in  Southern  California  that  he  would 
employ  in  a  similar  transaction  elsewhere,  all  difficulty  would  be 
readily  avoided.  There  is  plenty  of  good  land  yet  to  be  had  in 
Southern  California,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  that 
desires  to  secure  a  home    should  proceed  with  reckless  haste. 


A  PRUNE  ORCHARD. 

Because  this  region  happens  to  possess  a  mild  climate,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  business  and  of  common 
sense  are  all  suspended  here.  The  man  who  has  nothing  to 
invest  will  do  well  to  take  the  first  work  he  can  find  to  do;  but 
the  man  who  expects  to  buy  land  should  look  the  ground  over 
thoroughly,  and  talk  with  many  people.  While  he  need. not 
accept  without  some  discount  the  enthusiastic  claims  of  those 
who  have  land  to  sell,  he  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  allow 
himself  to  be  depressed  by  the  complaints  of  the  chronic  grum- 
bler. In  this,  as  in  all  things,  there  is  a  reasonable  mean.  It  is 
not  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey;"  neither  is  it  "a  rich 
man's  country."  It  is  very  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  place 
with  good  points  and  drawbacks,  with  failures  and  successes, 
but  where,  in  the  long  run,  industry,  good  judgment,  and  patience 
make  a  sure  winning. 
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